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"duration prior to completion" sometimes con- 
veyed by the pluperfect, is different from the 
idea of "progressive stage" from a past stand- 
point, with no thought of completion, expressed 
by the imperfect. They should not be confused. 

In the table on p. 239, no place is provided for 
the French " future- to-a-past," (il dit qu'ilvien- 
draif) a frequent and most important tense-use, 
which certainly deserves as much recognition as 
the English "progressive" conjugation. 

Finally, the remark can be made that while the 
general arrangement of the conjugation of verbs 
is one of the attractive features of the book, the 
absorption of -oir verbs by the irregular -ir verbs 
is not to be commended. Historically, it is not 
justifiable and, practically, the students should 
not be misled into considering -oir the equivalent 
of ir. 

C. J. Cipriani. 

Chicago. 



La Connaissanee de la Nature et du Monde au 
Moyen-Age, par Ch. V. Langlois. Paris, 
Hachette, 1911. 12mo., xxiv-f- 400 pp. 

This volume is the third and last of a series, of 
which the first and second have been reviewed in 
these columns. 1 The general plan of the author 
is to make known, as he says in his preface to the 
present work, par une mMhode nouvelle, certain 
special phases of medieval French history, and of 
tne thirteenth century in particular, which the 
lettered public knows least about. 

There are six chapters in the book, having to 
do respectively with these authors and subjects : 
Philippe de Thaon's Lapidaire and Bestiaire ; 
the Image du Monde ; Barthelemy V Anglais ; le 
Roman de Sidraoh ; Placides et Timeo and le Livre 
du Trisor. The volume closes with a bibliography 
of modern studies on nature phenomena in the 
literatures of the Middle Ages. 

The method of demonstration employed by M. 
Langlois is not an entirely new one. The original 
element of his work lies in the peculiarly ingenious 
way he has of adapting his data, under one cover, 
to the needs of the scholar and the layman. There 
is an abridged rendering into modern French of 
each medieval text, which affords material, for 
the general reader, of even greater interest than 
that contained in the two volumes previously pub- 
lished in this series. By this means, the author 
makes clear to men of the present day what ideas 
concerning the physical world existed in the minds 
of thoughtful men in the Middle Ages — men who 
were cultivated and intelligent although unfa- 



1 xix, 134-136 ; xxra, 249-251. 



miliar with the higher researches in this realm of 
speculation. The point therefore of this work is 
not to give a history of the sciences and their de- 
velopment in the thirteenth century, but to pass 
in review those writings, in the vernacular, on 
natural phenomena which aimed to popularize the 
sciences or reproduced the common beliefs of men 
with reference to nature. 

The author has thought it undesirable to take 
account of medieval compilations in Latin such 
as those of Neckam, Albertus Magnus, and Vin- 
cent of Beauvais, ill-suited to the general needs of 
the age owing to their vastness and technical 
character. The French adaptors or translators of 
less involved writings such as the Imago Mundi 
of Honorius took occasion to add to the original 
certain ideas and reflections of their own in con- 
formity with those of the French readers for 
whom they wrote. It was French versions of this 
type which gave nearly all classes of men, from 
the time of Saint Louis up to the sixteenth cen- 
tury, an opportunity to learn about the world. 
On account of these considerations, M. Langlois 
has chosen for his volume the five principal 
French encyclopaedias mentioned above, together 
with the two works of Philippe de Thaon. The 
work of Barthelemy 1' Anglais: De proprietatibus 
rerum, divided into nineteen books, although 
translated into French by Jehan de Corbechon 
only in 1372, is included in this volume on ac- 
count of the prodigious vogue it enjoyed in France 
in the thirteenth century. The synopsis in mod- 
ern French of Barthelemy, given by M. Langlois, 
shows, as well as any writing can, the crudity 
and weirdness of medieval thought when com- 
pared with the ordinary every-day knowledge in 
modern times of biology, physics and astronomy, 
and, in particular, of geography. The analysis 
6f the Roman de Sidrach produces a similar effect 
with its strangely confused notions about ethics 
and theology. Almost the same thing might be 
said of the Livre du Tresor, although Brunetto is 
a more cautious writer and refrains from many of 
the absurdities incident to this class of literature. 

Each chapter has a preface in which M. 
Langlois gives especial evidence of the technical 
erudition which characterizes all his work ; the 
preface to the Image du Monde treats of the three 
redactions of this famous work and gives many 
important data concerning authorship and other 
problems of a philological character. The discus- 
sion upon the nationality of Barthelemy and the 
question as to who was the French author of the 
book of Sidrach are carefully outlined, with the 
various opinions of authorities quoted and fairly 
considered so as to give as complete a treatment 
of the problems as possible. 

Of the six writers analyzed in the volume, 
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only two have been made accessible to the student 
in modern editions, so that the present work of 
M. Langlois will hold its place for some time to 
come as an authoritative book of reference in this 
field. 

F. L. Critchlow. 

Princeton University. 



CORRESPONDENCE 



Thought and Afterthought in Browning's 
Paracelsus 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — I have drawn attention, in your columns 
and elsewhere, to the influence exercised by Eliza- 
beth Barrett upon Robert Browning, especially 
in the deepening and clarifying of his religious 
convictions. I should like to add to my argument 
a stray fact, which may be regarded by some as 
merely a curious coincidence, but seems to me of 
greater significance. In Paracelsus, Book n, after 
the lines 648-9, spoken by Aprile : 

Yes ; 1 see now. God is the Perfect Poet, 
Who in His person acts His own creations. 

Browning added in the edition of 1849 the follow- 
ing passage : 

Shall Man refuse to be ought less than God ? 
Man's weakness is his glory — for the strength 
Which raises him to heaven and near God's self 
Came spite of it ; God's strength his glory is, 
For thence came with our weakness sympathy 
Which brought God down to earth, a man like us. 

In the edition of 1863, the interpolation was 
suppressed. The addition and the omission are 
alike noteworthy, I think. I am indebted for the 
textual information to the edition of Browning's 
Paracelsus recently published in London by Miss 
Margaret L. Lee and Miss Katharine B. Locock. 



University of Wisconsin. 



J. W. CUNLIFFE. 



A Neglected Klopstock-Milton Parallel 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — The following parallel has, I believe, 
escaped the notice of the commentators of Klop- 
stock. Of the angel Chebar we read (Messias, 
XII, 510 ff.): 

" Ihm sanken herab, wie Schatten, die Fliigel, 
Ohne zu tonen, and ohne zu duften des ewigen Fruhlings 
Siisse Geriiche, nicht mehr rait des Himmels Bliiue 

bestromet, 
Triefend nicht mehr von goldenen Tropfen." 

This is clearly reminiscent of the angel Raphael 
of whom Milton sings : 

"the pair [se. of wings] that clad 
Each shoulder broad came mantling o'er his breast 



With regal ornament ; the middle pair 

. _ round 

Skirted his loins and thighs with downy gold 
And colors dipt in heaven. . 

Like Maia's son he stood, 
And shook his plumes, that heavenly fragrance filled 
The circuit wide." (Paradise Lost, v, 278 ff. ) 

C. H. Ibershoff. 

Harvard University. 



BRIEF MENTION 



A Study of Words, by E. M. Blackburn, M. A. 
(Longmans, Green, & Co., 1911), is a student's 
dictionary of English words, with concise defini- 
tions arranged in the order of the development of 
meaning from the primary or radical significance, 
which is made clear by a brief indication of the 
etymology. In other words, it is a concise, ety- 
mological dictionary, constructed with special 
reference to the clear apprehension of the exact 
meaning and the approved use of words. But it 
is the wish of the compiler to have his book taken 
to be not a dictionary but a method of studying 
words deductively, starting with the derivation 
and proceeding thence through meanings. The 
method is illustrated in the preface by the series 
of meanings carried by the word pitch. It is not 
well to omit the etymology of a word when it is 
doubtful, for the conjectured source is usually 
arrived at by specially careful study. In the 
case of pitch, the etymology is, however, omitted, 
and there is no suggestion of a connection with 
pike and peak (altho peck is referred to in the 
preface, it is not found in the body of the work). 
It is doubtful whether this dictionary fills a want. 
Its limitations are disappointing : ' ' Many com- 
mon words, and most uncommon ones, have been 
omitted, and the rarer words of other languages 
than ours have been avoided. Sometimes deriva- 
tion without meaning is given, and sometimes 
meaning without derivation. In cases of doubtful 
origin, not more than one explanation is offered, 
and alternative possibilities are not discussed." 



No doubt will be entertained of the usefulness 
of The Concise Oxford Dictionary of Current Eng- 
lish. Adapted by H. W. Fowler and F. G. 
Fowler from The Oxford Dictionary (Clarendon 
Press, 1911). This is a marvel of condensation, 
accomplished by skilful hands and with the laud- 
able purpose of putting the average man into 
possession of a large portion of the extraordinary 
work of the editors of the great Oxford Dictionary. 
As a dictionary for the school-satchel this handy 
volume far surpasses all others in fulness and 
accuracy. 



